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where almost intact. In other words, the Himalayas in
the north would continue to present much the same
outlines that they now do. The southern region of the
Deccan also, that is, the peninsula proper, forming an
elevated plateau 2000 to 3000 feet above the sea,
fringed on the north by the Vindhya range, and on the
west by the Western Ghats, would be materially affected
only on the east side, where a strip of low-lying and
partly alluvial coast-lands intervenes between the low
and interrupted scarp of the east coast. But the space
occupied by the Indus and Ganges valleys, known
emphatically as the " Plains of India/' and lying mainly
between the Himalayas and the northern scarp of the
Deccan, would disappear altogether, their place being
occupied by a broad strait or channel connecting the
Arabian Sea with the Bay of Bengal.

That such was the actual condition of things, even
in comparatively recent times, has till lately been the
generally accepted conclusion of geologists, who held that
the Indus and Ganges valleys are old marine beds filled
up by the alluvia brought down by those great rivers and
their numerous tributaries from the Himalayas and Vind-
hyas. And although this view is now shown to be"
absolutely erroneous by Blandford, Oldham, and others>
its mere expression serves to give us a clear conception
of the physical geography of India. For we thus see that
this region consists of three distinct geological areas: the
Deccan, the Indo-Gangetic alluvial plains, and the extra-
peninsular Himalayan uplands.

Pre-Tertiary Times: Indo-Africa.
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